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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 15, 1869. 

WILL ETJEOPE DISABM?. 

Nearly two months ago, the Vienna Presse, apparently 
on the authority of some member of the Austrian govern- 
ment, asserted that the sovereigns of Europe, led by Napo- 
leon III., -were negotiating for a general disarmament, and 
that the purpose was to do away with great standing armies 
in time of peace. No one knew how much importance to 
attaeh to the suggestion ; but it met with a hearty response 
wherever it was noticed at all ; and nothing but the threat- 
ening aspect of political affairs in France, prevented it from 
becoming a prominent topic of discussion. 

The subject is now revived by semi-official whispers in 
Paris, that seem probable. It would be like Napoleon to 
make some bold and momentous stroke of policy to strengthen 
his dynasty in France. It would be like him to go about 
it, too, in the most indirect way ; to feel public opinion by 
starting a rumor a thousand miles from home, which he 
might afterwards affirm or deny at pleasure ; and to follow 
this up by louder rumors, nearer home, as his plans seemed 
to promise well, if he is really convinced that the resources of 
oppression and deception are exhausted, and that his throne 
can only be sustained now by true service to the people, 
there is no act within his power — there has never been an 
act within the power of any sovereign — which promises to 
relieve mankind, to promote civilization, and to identify his 
name with the permanent good of his country, more than 
this. 

But whether the idea comes from his mind or not, it has 
now reached the people, and is too great, too simple, too 
good, to be easily suppressed. If it is his, or is adopted 
by him, and carried out in good faith, it may prolong the 
empire ; if he rejects it, or palters with it, it is likely to 
hasten his fall. The people cannot fail to see what a bur- 
den half a dozen men, for no public interest, but for their 
personal ambition, impose on Europe. To start such a 
discussion, without carrying it out to its logical and states- 
man-like end, is to kindle fire in a powder magazine. To 
suggest disarming now, is what it was to spread the phi- 
losophy of equality among the crushed people of the last 
century. 

For, the facts cannot be disguised. The present annual cost 
in money of the armies of Europe, as acknowledged in the 
ordinary budgets, is $536,000,000 in gold. The annual 
interest on their monarchs' war debts paid by the people 
is $584,000,000 more. Two million eight hundred thou- 
sand men, the flower of the people of Europe, are kept 
under arms year after year, idly awaiting the orders of 
their sovereigns, all of them taken from productive industry 
and trained only as machines of destruction. The loss to the 
community by this waste of labor, is at least one million 
dollars a day, in addition to the cost of maintaining them. 
It is thus far within the truth when we say that the actual 
cost to Europe of war, and warlike preparations in time of 
peace, is fifteen hundred millions of dollars every year ; or 
that, recognising the national debts incurred for past wars 
as inviolable, the gain to the people by disbanding their armies 
now, would be one thousand millions of dollars every year. 

The results to the world of such a saving of life and 
material' wealth cannot be described beforehand; they 
would inevitably far transcend any picture which the most 
sanguine imagination could draw. There would no longer 
be a necessity for poverty or an apology for crime. Every 
laborer would have before him a plain way to comfort for his 



family, and education for his children. Industry, ingenu- 
ity, practical science, and in their train every form of 
intellectual activity and diffused knowledge, reinforced by 
an amount of wealth and of leisure which no age or nation 
has ever yet enjoyed, would move rapidly forward to acqui- 
sitions and achievements surpassing the dreams of social 
reformers. Give to labor everywhere its own full reward, 
untaxed by the selfish ambitions and the wild passions of 
the great, and poets will no longer look to remote traditions 
for the golden age. 

Such a prospect cannot safely be held before the people 
as possible, and then kept from them by the will of a few 
men. If, as is possible, Napoleon has begun this agitation, 
he must mean to carry it on, and to drive all other mon- 
archs to join him. It is the most magnificent plan ever 
devised for winning the leadership of the people, and, 
should it succeed, must succeed so gloriously, that he can 
afford to postpone for. a long time the question how . his 
power shall be maintained when the army which gave him 
all his importance is gone. The spectacle of the greatest 
robber on earth returning to his victims what is left of their 
spoils, and throwing himself on their gratitude for the 
future, would be one of the most memorable in history. 

The talk of the French politicians about Prussia is 
meaningless. Of all the powers of Europe, the new 
German empire has least, perhaps, to lose by disbanding 
its regular army. That great army has been maintained 
only because Napoleon's million of men were a perpetual 
menace; and, of all European nations, Prussia is that 
which is best able to defy invasion for many years to come, 
if her regular forces were dismissed to productive industry. 
Her whole people have a military training, and would spring 
to arms under a patriotic impulse, as those of the United 
States did in 1861. But Prussia needs rest, reduced taxes, 
and time for a peaceful consolidation of her new provinces, 
and has no temptation to disturb the peace of Europe. 
Napoleon has been the disturber of the Continent, and ail 
recent' alarms and rumors of war have come from his known 
power and apprehended purpose to do mischief. Let his 
army be given up, or taken from him, and a new era of 
peace will fairly begin. — 2f. T. Post. 



Probabilities of European Disarmament. — No man 
can safely predict -the future of European politics ; but there are 
some well known and very significant facts which favor the hope 
of a large proportionate reduction of their armaments by the 
great powers of Europe. 

1. There has long been • growing opinion in its favor among 
her best and ablest statesmen. This has been true especially of 
British statesmen, and we think of those on the continent 
to a much greater extent than is generally suspected. 

2. Some movements have already been made in this direc- 
tion by some of her governments that are supposed to be the 
most warlike. Such was the proposal of Louis Napoleon in 1863 
for calling a general Congress of all the European States, and 
which failed only through the strange, ijl-advised reluctance of 
"England to come heartily into the measure. 

8. The mass of the people in nearly, if not quite every coun- 
try of Europe are impatient for some such measure, and would 
hail it with acclamations of joy, insomuch that the statesman or 
government that shall secure such a boon for them would win 
from them a glory far beyond that of any warrior. 

4. Something of the kind is slowly but surely becoming ne- 
cessary to forestall revolution, and keep monarchs safe on their 
thrones. Twenty years of quiet moral influences, and peaceful 
agitation of popular rights, have at length created such-demands 



